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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
(With an Engraving in No. IX.) 


Of the paintings which adorn the interior of 
the principal rooms of Greenwich Hospital, 
those exhibited in the Painted or Great Hall 
are deservedly the most attractive. In the in- 
troduction to a Catalogue of the Gallery, which 
is sold to visitors, we are informed that this 
spacious apartment “‘ was originally employed 
as the refectory for the whole establishment ; 
the upper chamber being appropriated to the 
table of the officers—the lower to the pension- 
ers. But when the growing revenue of the 
institution gradually led to an increase of the 
number of its inmates, the space proved in- 
adequate to their accommodation ; the table 
of the officers was discontinued, and other 
dining halls for the men were provided on the 
basement story. This noble apartment had 
been thus left unoccupied nearly a century, 
when, in the year 1794, Lieutenant Governor 
Locker suggested that it should be appro- 
priated to the service of a National Gallery of 
Marine Paintings, to commemorate the eminent 
services of the Royal Navy of England. This 
judicious design was not then realized; but, 
in 1823, it was revived with happier success, 
by his son, who submitted a proposition on 
the subject to the Commissioners and Gover- 
nor, which, after due consideration, was finally 
adopted. 

“‘The Painted Hall was accordingly prepared 
for the reception of an extensive series of 
pictures, which he undertook to procure by 


gratuitous contributions, and the present col- 
lection of paintings has amply repaid his here- 
ditary zeal for the completion of this interest- 
ing object. Having submitted his plan to 
King George the Fourth, it was honoured with 
his cordial approval, and he promptly gave 
directions that the series of portraits of celebrat- 
ed Admirals of the reigus of Charles II. and 
William III. at Windsor and Hampton Court, 
should be transferred to Greenwich Hospital.” 
The example of the monarch was followed by 
many noble and liberal benefactors to the 
Naval Gallery, and by his late Majesty King 
William the Fourth, who, in 1835, added five 
valuable pictures. 

This Hall has already been referred to as a 
part of King William’s building; itis divided into 
three rooms, the whole of which are before the 
visitor as he enters the vestibule, which is sur- 
mounted by one of the domes which adorn the 
Hospital. The great height of the lantern, 
and the light thrown below, gives an air of 
grandeur to this entrance, and forms an ap- 
propriate and imposing introduction to the 
principal rooms. Besides the two statues on 
either side, casts, from those in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, of Nelson and Duncan, St. Vincent 
and Howe, it contains twenty-eight pictures, 
large and small, which are arranged with great 
taste. Among these may be noticed, Turner’s 
large picture of the Battle of Trafalgar; the 
relief of Gibralter, and the defeat of the French 
Fleet, under the command of the Compte de 
Grasse—both actions achieved by the gallant 
Rodney. On the opposite side is the picture, 
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by Loutherbourg, of Lord Howe’s victory on 
the Ist June, 1794, whilst high above in the 
cupola, are suspended the flags taken in the 
battles won by Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, 
and Nelson. 

Ascending the steps into the Hall, we find 
the paintings arranged in something like chro- 
nological order, commencing at the left hand 
corner with the Armada and the Naval heroes 
of Queen E izabeth’s reign, including Howard 
of Effingham, Hawkins, Drake, and Cavendish, 
the last of whom, after cireumnavigating the 
globe and capturing a richly laden Spanish 
galleon, wrote at the end of his voyage, “I 
have burnt and sunk nineteen sail of ships, 
small and great, and all the villages and towns 
that ever I landed at I burned and spoiled—a 
fearful boast, did we not recognise in these 
avengers of national wrongs, the retributive 
vengeance which, like lightning, scathed rapa- 
cious Spain, whose sons 

“A rabid race, fanatically bol’, 

And steeled to cruelty by love of gold, 

Traversed the waves, the unknown world explered ; 

The Cross their standard, but their faith the sword! 

Their steps were graves ; o'er prostrate realms they trod ; 

They worshipped Mammon, while they vowed to God. 

For goid the Spaniard cast his soul away,— 

His gold and he were every nation's prey.” 

The brave but unfortunate Raleigh next pre- 
sents himself, in the costume of his time, and 
on the same side of the room follow a succes- 
sion of pictures, representing the chief naval 
engagements in which British prowess triumph- 
ed, up to that commanded by the sturdy Admiral 
Benbow, who literally “ fought upon his stumps, 
for when abandoned by his cowardly or treach- 
erous officers, and fighting a fleet with his sin- 
gle ship, his leg was shattered by a ball, and 
he directed himself to be carried up to the 
deck that he might still see the battle.” 

On the other side of the room, the first pic- 
ture that attracts the attention is that repre- 
senting the death of Captain Cooke, when en- 
gaged in a mission of scicnce and peace, and 
which has since proved introductory to Chris- 
tianity and civilization. Another painting intro- 
duces us to a splendid assemblage on board the 
Queen Charlotte at Portsmouth, where Lord 
Howe is receiving from the hands of his Sover- 
eign “a diamond-hilted sword valued at three 
thousand guineas,” as an honourable testimony 
of national approbation. 

Here, , is Nelson leaping into the San 
Josef! In the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
Nelson performed “ prodigies of valour.” The 
San Nicholas took the wind out of the sails of 
Nelson’s vessel, and it lay unmanageable with 
its rigging nearly destroyed, ‘‘ Put the helm 
a-lee,” cried the gallant commander, “ and run 
on board the Spaniard; come Berry, marines, 


and boarders!” The San Nicholas and the San 
Josef were foul of each other—like lightning 
they dash across the first, carry her,—then 
jump into the San Josef, “‘ where the astonished 
Spaniards called for quarter, and the Captain 
presented on his knee the sword of his Admi- 
ral, who, having been desperately wounded, 
could not do it in person.”’* 

Close by this picture is that of the great 
naval victory gained in the same year, at Cam- 
perdown, by Admiral Duncan, over the Dutch 
fleet in the Texel, commanded by De Winter. 
The picture is ‘‘ Admiral de Winter delivering 
his sword to the British Commander-in-Chief.” 
The Admirals are fine looking men. Captain 
Brenton says they were two of the tallest men 
of their fleets. The battle of Camperdown 
was fought with great bravery on both sides; 
both the commanders were men of undoubted 
courage, and when the battle terminated, 
De Winter, in the most chivalrous style, dined 
with Duncan on board the Venerable, and con- 
cluded the evening with a rubber of whist, a 
game, by the way, which had they began in the 
morning, might have been used to settle the 
national quarrel with equal efficiency, and 
without the expenditure of treasure and life 
inseparable from naval engagements. 

The next painting presents an animated view 
of the most terrific struggle ever fought at sea, 
“The Battle of the Nile.” ‘The Theseus, as 
she passed between the Zealous and her oppo- 
nent, the Guerrier, poured in a broadside as 
she brushed the sides of the French vessel ; for 
this ‘friendly act’ the crew of the Goliath gave 
three hearty cheers, which the crew of the 
Theseus returned.” The French tried to imi- 
tate the animating peals, but the attempt was 
a failure, and it was mocked by the crew of 
the Theseus in loud explosive bursts of laugh- 
ter. ‘ The captain of the Guerrier owned that 
tuose cheers did more to.damp the ardour of 
his men than the broadside of the Theseus.” 
The adjoining picture conducts us to the last 
scene in the stirring life of the Hero of Trafal- 
gar,—Nelson is seen in the cockpit of his vessel 
expiring in the hour of victory. 

The remaining great picture is the ‘ Bom- 
bardment of Algiers by Viscount Exmouth in 
1816.” In the corner is a small accompani- 
ment to this picture, which, though out of 
chronological order, makes a very fitting con- 
trast,—‘‘ Captain Sir John Kempthorne, in the 
Mary Rose frigate, overcomes seven Algerine 
Corsairs, 1699.” 

The Upper Hall has no pictures, but the 
walls are painted, and it contains various models 


* Captain Brenton’s Naval History, vol. 2., page 154. 


of ships and other naval curiosities, including 
the coat worn by Nelson at the Battle of the 
Nile. On returning, the visitor will be repaid 
by pausing at the entrance, and taking a gene- 
ral view of the three apartments which, com- 
bined, form a magnificent interior. 

It is worthy of the national character that 
this exhibition, at least, is perfectly gratuitous. 
No doorkeepers, or housekeepers, stand at the 
doors expecting a fee—one of the pensioners, 
however, directs attention to a little box as you 
retire, where you may enjoy the privilege of 
contribut ng to a fund for the support and edu- 
cation of the sons of the Mariners of England, 
an institution which is maintained solely by 
money received for shewing the hall, chapel, 
and other parts of the building; mulcts, ab- 
sences, cheques, &c. of the pensioners and the 
nurses; profits on provisions purchased of the 
pensioners ; sale of old household stores; and 
unclaimed property of deceased pensioners and 
nurses. These funds have proved adequate to 
the expences of the establishment, and have 
produced a balance of savings invested in the 
stocks. This valuable appendage to the Hos- 
pital has been greatly extended since its foun- 
dation by William III. In 1783, a School- 
house, with a dormitory for the boys, was 
built within the walls of the Hospital; the 
wards which the boys formerly occupied being 
appropriated to the reception of an additional 
number of pensioners. This building was de- 
signed by Mr. Stuart, and erected under the 
superintendence of Mr. Newton, clerk of the 
works. It is 146 feet in length, and 42 in 
breadth, exclusive of a Tuscan colonnade in 
front, which is 180 feet long, and 20 broad. 
The school-room, 100 feet by 25, is capable 
of containing 200 boys. In the upper stories 
are two dormitories of the same length, fur- 
nished with hammocks. There are apartments 
also for the guardian, nurses, and other atten- 
dants; and, ata small distance, a house for 
the schoolmaster. The conditions of admission 
are, that the boys must be, at the time, 
between eleven and thirteen years of age ; 
objects of charity; of sound body and mind, 
and able to read. They are lodged, clothed, 
and maintained three vears ; during which time 
they are instructed in the principles of religion 
by the chaplains; and in writing, arithmetic, 
navigation, (and drawing, if they should shew 
any genius for it,) by the schoolmaster. Each 
boy has a Bible and Prayer-book given him on 
his entrance into the school, and is supplied, 
during his stay there, with all necessary books 
and instruments, which he is allowed to take 
with him when he leaves the school. He is 
then bound out for seven years to the sea-ser- 
vice. An excellent branch this of the charity, 
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which answers the double purpose of providing 
for the sons of poor seamen, and of making 
them useful to their country. 

The funds from which the magnificent buil- 
dings of the Hospital have been raised, and 
the present extended establishment maintained, 
are principally derived from the annuity with 
which its Royal founder endowed it in 1695— 
a duty of sixpence per month, paid by every 
mariner, either in the Queen’s or in the mer- 
chant service, fines or forfeitures from smug- 
glers and pirates, the profits of the market at 
Greenwich, given by Earl Romney, in 1700, 
the forfeited estates of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, subject to certain rent charges, and from 
a number of munificent legacies and other 
grants, including fines for unlawful fishing on 
the Thames. 

The pensioners, who are the objects of this 
noble charity, must be seamen disabled by age 
or maimed (either in the King’s service, or in 
the merchant service, if the wounds were re- 
ceived in defending or taking any ship, or in 
fight against a pirate.) Foreigners, who have 
served two years in the British Navy, become 
entitled to receive the benefits of this charity 
in the same manner as natives. The widows 
of seamen, pursuant to the intention of the 
humane founder, are provided for in this esta- 
blishment, enjoying the exclusive privilege of 
being appointed nurses in the Hospital. 

In the month of January, 1705, the Royal 
Hospital at Greenwich was first opened for the 
reception of pensioners, when forty-two sea- 
men, qualified as above mentioned, were ad- 
mitted. Their number has since been gradu- 
ally increased to 2410, which is the present 
compliment. The pensioners are provided with 
clothes, diet, and lodging; and have a small 
allowance for pocket-money. The number of 
nurses now employed in the Hospital, including 
the boys’ nurses, is 149 ; they must be widows 
of seamen, and under 45 years of age, at the 
time of their admission. They are allowed 
£8. per annum as wages, and are provided 
with clothing, diet, and lodging. 

In 1763, in consequence of an application 
from the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, 
assembled at a general court, an Act of Par- 
liament passed, enabling them (after defraying 
the necessary expences of the Hospital) to 
grant pensions to such poor seamen (worn out 
and become decrepit in the King’s service) as 
could not be received, for want of room, into 
the Hospital. In pursuance of this Act, 1400 
out-pensioners were appointed to receive £7. 
per annum: their numbers having gradually 
decreased by death, or admission into the Hos- 
pital, 500 more were appointed in 1782. The 
present number of out-pensioners is about 3000. 
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| The principal officers of Greenwich Hospital 
are a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, four 
Captains, eight Lieutenants, a Treasurer, Se- 
cretary, Auditor, two Chaplains, a Physician, 
Surgeon, Steward, Clerk of the Checque, Sur- 
| veyor, Clerk of the Works, besides assistants, 
| and a great number of inferior officers. The 
| Governor and Treasurer are appointed by the 
| King’s patent ; the other officers by the Ad- 
| miralty, except the Surveyor and Clerk of the 
Works, who are nominated by the general court. 
The officers are allowed, in addition to their 
salaries, a certain quantity of coals and candles, 
| and 14d. a day, in lieu of diet. 
| The wards occupied by the pensioners are 
large airy rooms, on either side of which there 
are little cabins, in which each man has his bed. 
| The men mess in common, and it is a pleasant 
and cheerful sight to witness them sit down to 
their evening meal after they have finished the 
_avocations and amusements of the day, which 
| are as diversified as the tastes of the individu- 
| als, or at least as much so as the character of 
| their community permits. It has indeed been 
| intimated, that they are not so happy as they 
| appear, owing to the monotony of their pre- 
‘sent, compared with their former habits. We 
can scarcely fecl surprised that some of them 
| should retain their old and cherished predilec- 
‘tions for the scenes of their youth, and that 
‘ they should feel that even the national care 
and honour bestowed upon their declining 
years, is but a sorry compensation for the vio- 
lence of the press-gang—the severities of their 
early seasoning in a man of war, and the loss 
of some valuable limb in subsequent active 
| service—but it would, after all, be difficult to 
devise any public and general provision better 
adapted to its object than Greenwich ILospital 
—iis site near the great maritime highway of 
the empire—the ever changing aspect of the 
shipping—the range of the park—the con- 
stant succession of visitors from the great me- 
tropolis—the institution of a library—the op- 
portunity of conversing with old shipmates, 
and of Sguiing their battles o’er again with 
those of other vessels,—and freedom from 
anxious solicitude as to the future—all combine 
to render their condition one of considerable 
enjoyment, to render which perfect, will only 
require the calm contentment inspired by a 
grateful recognition of the providence which 
has conducted them through the storms of life, 
to this great haven—and the elevating antici- 
pations of future and undying happiness. 
Greenwich Park continues to be the property 
of the Crown. It was walled round with brick 
by James the First, and laid out in Charles the 
Second’s time, under the direction of Le Notre. 
| This park coatains 188 acres; it is planted 
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chiefly with elms and Spanish chesnut trees ; 
of the latter there are a great number fit for 
timber ; one in particular measures fourteen feet 
ten inches in girth at three feet from the ground. 

The scenery of the park is very beautiful ; 
| and the views from it, particularly from One- 
tree-hill and the Observatory, — strikingly 
magnificent ; affording one of the best prospects 
of the metropolis, its populous eastern suburbs, 
and the serpentine windings of the river, with 
its numerous shipping, for a great extent. 
The Ranger’s lodge, commonly called the 
Queen’s-house, is the same building which has 
been already spoken of as begun by Anne of 
Denmark, and finished by Queen Henrietta 
Maria. The name of the latter is on the front, 
with the date 1635. The great hall, which is 
about fifty-four feet square, is surrounded by a 
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gallery. The ceiling has been divested of its 
ornaments. One of Gentileschi’s ceilings re- 


mains in the saloon, but much damaged, the 
house having been for some time uninhabited. 
It was formerly the residence of those brave 
officers Matthew Lord Aylmer and Sir John 
Jennings, who held the double appointment of 
Ranger of the Park and Governor of the Hos- 
pital, and afterwards the occasional retirement 
of the Right Hon. Henry Pelham when Prime 
Minister; his wife Lady Catherine Pelham 
being the ranger. Since her death no person 
has been appointed to that office. 

On the eminence in Greenwich Park, where 
now stands the Observatory, was a tower, 
built by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, and 
repaired or rebuilt by Henry VIII. in 1526. 
This tower was sometimes a habitation for the 
younger branches of the Royal family ; some- 
| times the residence of a favourite mistress ; 
sometimes a prison ; and sometimes a place of 
defence. Mary of York, fifth daughter of 
Edward IV. (betrothed to the King of Den- 
|mark), died at the tower in Greenwich Park, 
anno 1482. “The King,” (Henry VIII.) 
says Puttenham, in his Art of English Poesy, 
“having Flamock with him in his barge going 
from Westminster to Greenwich, to visit a fayre 
lady whom the King loved, who was lodged in 
the tower of the park ; the King coming within 
sight of the tower, and being disposed to be 
merie, said, Flamock, let us run.”’ In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, this tower was called Mire- 
fleur ; and is supposed, says Hentzner, to have 
been that mentioned in Amadis de Gaul. The 
Earl of Leicester was confined in this tower, 
when he had incurred the Queen’s displeasure 
| by marrying the Countess of Essex. Henry, 
the learned Earl of Northampton, had a grant 
from King James of the castle in Greenwich 
Park, which he enlarged and beautified; making 
lit his chief residence. Elizabeth Countess of 
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Suffolk died at the tower in Greenwich Park, 
in 1633. In 1642, being then called Green- 
wich Castle, it was thought of so much conse- 
quence as a place of strength, that immediate 
steps were ordered to be taken for securing it. 
Some years after the Restoration, King Charles 
II. (anno 1675) pulled down the old tower, 
and founded on its site a Royal Observatory. 
The foundation owed its origin to the following 
circumstance: Monsieur de St. Pierre, a French- 
man, who came to London in 1675, having 


‘demanded a reward from King Charles II. for 
| his discovery of a method of finding the longi- 
| tude by the moon’s distance from a star, a com- 


mission was appointed to examine into his pre- 
tensions. Mr. Flamsteed, who was appointed 
one of the commissioners, furnished St. Pierre 
with certain data of observation by which to 
calculate the longitude of a given place. This 
he was unable to do; but excused himself by 
asserting that the data were false ; Mr. Flam- 
steed contended that they were true, but al- 
lowed that nothing certain could be deduced 
from them, for want of more exact tables of 
the moon, and more correct places of the 
fixed stars, than Tycho’s observations, made 
with plain sight, afforded. This being made 
known to the King, he declared that his pilots 
and sailors should not want such an assistance. 
He resolved therefore to found an observatory, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the motions of 
the moon, and the places of the fixed stars, as 
a means of discovering that great desideratum, 
the longitude at sea; and Flamsteed, who was 
recommended to his Majesty by Sir Jonas Moor, 
was appointed Astronomer Royal. Several 
places were talked of for the site of the obser- 
vatory, as Hyde Park, the Polemical College 
at Chelsea, (now the Hospital,) &c. Mr. Flam- 
steed went to see Chelsea College, and approved 
of it; but Sir Christopher Wren having re- 
commended Greenwich Castle, that situation 
was preferred. The King allowed £500 in 
money towards the building ; bricks from ‘T'l- 
bury-fort, where there was a spare stock, and 
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in an almost untrodden path, being one of the 
| first who made use of telescopic sight ; and it 
was not till 1689, that he had the advantage 
of a mural quadrant; and even then, it was 
not such as is now in use, but one contrived 
and divided partly by himself, without any help 
but the strength of his own genius. This great 
astronomer continued to reside at the Obser- 
vatory till his death, on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1719, forty-three years after his appoint- 
ment. The results of his laborious observations 
and calculations during the whole of this period 
were given to the world in 1725, in three 
volumes folio, under the title of ‘* Historia 
Celestis,” an immortal monument of his talent 
and industry. 

The admirable instruments with which the 
Observatory is now provided, together with 
the ability and high character of the successive 
astronomers, have secured to the Greenwich 
observations a reputation for accuracy scarcely 
rivalled by those of any other similar institu- 
tions. 

Without further pursuing the history of this 
temple of science, we may observe, in the words 
of a modern writer, that from its summit the 
eye can scan the far stretching forests of Hai- 
nault and Epping; and on the other, obscured 
by gathering mists, the chivalry-renowned 
plains of Berkshire, the beauties of Essex, 
Surrey, and Kent, successively rise around ; 
behind Blackheath, chequered with historic 
associations before, the rising towers of En- 
gland’s noblest asylum, where she shrines her 
best and bravest sons; and above, in the still 
evening, the silvery forms of the glorious orbs, 
the fabled lords of fate, look down on its 
Ausonian scene ; it isa Valambrosa on English 
ground, and from this spot thoughts go forth 
which science hails, and which posterity, shall 


obey. 


DELIGHTS OF A DICTIONARY ; 


OR, JOYS OF JOHNSON, 


materials from the castle, which was pulled | 


down; promising to grant any thing farther | 


that should be necessary. ‘The foundation was 
laid August 10, 1675; and in the month of 
August the next year, Flamsteed was put in 
possession of the Observatory, which, from 
him, acquired the name of Flamsteed House. 

In September, he began to make observations 
with a sextant of six feet radius, contrived by 
himself, and such other instruments as were 
then in use. He resided there many years, 
doing ample justice to the Royal choice ; and 
shewing himself so eminently qualified for his 
office that, as has very justly been observed, he 
seemed born for it. Meanwhile he was walking 


There is to me no book in the language, a 
| fountain of such varied and endless pleasure, 
as the Quarto Johnson. All the world knows 
those two square and massive volumes. Set 
them one over the other, and they form nearly 
the figure which mathematicians call. a cube, 
and gamesters a die. But it is not the figure 
but the solid contents that yield the infinite 
satisfaction I speak of : the book is to me a para- 
dise ; each of its four-and-twenty letters one of 
the Elysian fields. I have the same reveren- 


tial joy in the society of this great lexicon, as 
Boswell had in the company of its great author. 
Observe, I do not say greater author, because 
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I hold the Dictionary the greater of the two, 
indeed equal to two Johnsons, or the Doctor’s 
double. 

I have often wished I had been cast in the 
same gigantic and herculean mould with the 
lexicographer, merely that I might have been 
strong enough to make this work of his my 
vade-mecum, carrying one volume of it in each 
of my coat-pockets as easily as Parson Adams 
carried his Aischylus, or like John Gilpin be- 
tween the two stone bottles. I love to apply 
Cicero’s eloquent rhapsody on letters to this, 
of all literary productions in our language. 
What happiness to amble through its A’s—to 
canter through its C’s—to meander through its 
M’s—to rove through its R’s—to saunter 
through its S’s—trot through its T’s, and wan- 
der through its W’s! What a labyrinth of 
enjoyments in its L’s—what an ocean of bliss 
in its O’s—what an Eden in its E’s! I would 
rather be in its Q’s than in any other corner of 
the world. 

Here is flowery food for the imagination ; 
how magically various,—how dreamily discur- 
sive,—how infinitely suggestive! Here is lan- 
guage in its glorious chaos—here are the “‘ mem- 
bra disjecta” of all our poets and all our wits— 
here is Shakspere in his elements—Dryden in 
dissolution—and Addison in atoms. Johnson’s 
Dictionary is not a book, but a library : it is 
my Bodleian even at Oxford, and my Vatican 
even at Rome. Whenin London it is my Bri- 
tish Museum, my great metropolis of informa- 
tion and entertainment. Johnson’s Dictionary 
is my Elegant Extracts and my Beauties of the 
Poets; my Campbell’s Specimens, my Aikin’s 
Miscellany, my Anthology, my Collectanea, 
my Book of Gems, my Wreath of Flowers, 
and even my Pinnock’s Catechism. 

As a Dictionary of Quotations it is worth its 
bulk in diamond. You are sure to find what- 
soever word you go in quest of, set like a jewel 
in the finest gold of the finest writers of the 
language. You find it sparkling beneath the 
wizard stream of Spenser—glowing in the mine 
of Shakspere, flaming upon the brow of Mil- 
ton, or helping to build the long-resounding 
line of Dryden. Sometimes you are led like 
a pilgrim to ‘ Paraclete’s white walls,” some- 
times dropped into Windsor Forest, anon con- 
ducted tothe Temple of Fame itself. From 
the greatest philosopher of poets to the great- 
est poet of philosophers—Shakspere to Veru- 
lam—is here but an easy step. Here you see 
at a glance what wit there may be in morals, 
and what morality in wit. The sermons of 
South beside the Hudibras of Butler ! 

The streets of the gayest capital are not so 
motley as a page of these magic tomes. You 
leave a Spanish friar, and in a moment after 


meet Jeremy Taylor, so near the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, that one almost suspects the great 
preacher has forgotten for awhile his ‘ Holy 
Living.” Parting from Mesdames Page and 
Ford, you stumble on an Indian emperor, and 
have no sooner made your obeisance, than up 
comes Martinus Scriblerus, followed by Black- 
more in a rage, or perhaps by Job himself, 
squired by Sir John Suckling. 

The scenes are like those of a Christmas 
pantomime when the metamorphosing blows 
are struck, and frolic and fun begin. A Dis- 
pensary! The Castle of Indolence! Arcadia! 
Utopia! Laputa! I have met in this enchanted 
region Cato flirting with Clarissa, and Burton 
diverting his Melancholy with the Wife of Bath. 
But this was nothing to Sir Isaac Newton and 
Jane Shore—with Hooker—the judicious Hook- 
er !—tripping after, arm in arm, with the City 
Madam! I was not in the lcast surprised to 
find Glanville, Bacon, Clarendon, and other 
lawyers, following close in the wake of these 
gay parties, so likely to give employment to 
the long robe. Upon one occasion, having to 
look for Locke—Locke on the Understanding ! 
—where should I find him but in the society of 
Susannah and the Elders? It was much less 
surprising to find him and Milton, both writers 
on Education, in company with Broom, and a 
work called the Fundamentals, with Roger 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster bringing up the rear. 
This was all as it should be, and so was Isaac 
Walton angling near the Castle of Indolence, 
and the “ Vulgar Errors” associated with the 
** History of John Bull.” 

Johnson is a literary carnival, with all the 
odd associations and grotesque companionships 
of a masquerade. I know of no revelling like 
the revelling through these immortal quartos. 
Too wild and incoherent to be a banquet of 
reason, these are the very qualities that make 
it the most exquisite feast of fancy. There 
you may breakfast with the grave philosophers: 
dine with the solid divines, and sup with the 
jolly poets. What charming confusion : what 
a bewitching Babel of words, phrases, images, 
and illustrations! There you may read the life 
and adventures of a part of speech, born in 
Chaucer, nursed by a Beaumont or a Raleigh, 
sent to school with Cowley and Waller, enter- 
ing the world with Pope and Swift, and grown 
tipe and mellow about the time of the ‘‘ poor 
harmless drudge” himself. The grammarians 
decline or conjugate it; the philosophers refine 
it; the moralists weigh it; the poets dally with 
it; the Tillotsons and Barrows hallow it. 
Now it is a rough stone in some enduring edi- 
fice of prose ; now a block of diamond in some 
enchanted poetic structure. You see it in its 
origin, you see it in all its uses, you see it in 
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its multitudinous combinations. The study of 
Johnson’s Dictionary is the study of the English 
language, and vice versa. It gives us the pa- 
rentage of every term, and, like Anchises, in 
the sixth book of the /®neid, causes all its 
offspring and derivatives to pass before us in 
review. It is at once a study of words and of 
books, of language, and of literature. To 
what shall I liken it but to our excellent En- 
glish tongue, garnished with the brains of the 
great writers that have made it famous? Call 
it not a Dictionary! It is a Thesaurus !—an 
opulent treasury, into which all the learning, 
wit, and genius of our language have poured 
their wealth, and upon which he that is in want 
of words, whether for use or ornament, can 
never draw too largely. 

Who knows not that the gift of speech is 
part of the gift of reason, and that words pro- 
duce ideas, as ideas produce words ? 
Dictionary like this is more than dictionary, 
as Bentley said the Greek digamma “‘ was more 
than letter!” The work of Johnson is of 
the utmost value in composition, not merely 
on account of the range of significations which 
it opens, but the infinity of suggestions, allu- 
sions, and germane thoughts and sentiments, 
which its rich quotations lay before us. All 
hail, great work of a big man! Ye two cor- 
ner stones of the august fabric of our language, 


praise be unto you, and all commendation! | 


Again I pray, would I were a Goliah of Gath, 
or a Guy of Warwick, that I might hang these 
mighty volumes to my watch-chain, and walk 
erect as Aristides, or carry one in each pouch 
of my waistcoat with no more ado than a snuff- 
box and a tooth-pick. But “ ah me, I fondly 
dream!” This feast of letters is not moveable 
like Easter. We must go to Johnson, Johnson 
may not come to us. He is made like the py- 
ramids, to abide in his place for ever, too huge 
a monument of industry and learning to be 
moveable and removeable, portable and trans- 
portable, like a parson’s prayer-book, or the 
album of a young lady.— Atheneum. S. 


MEMOIR OFSIR FRANCIS CHANTREY, 
[Concluded from our last.] 


Of the monumental group by Chantrey, 
placed in Litchfield Cathedral, and emphati- 
cally named “ the Two Children,” it would be 
difficult to speak in language suitable to its 
uncommon merit. The religion of the country, 
and the diffusion of knowledge, render allegory 
almost inadmissible in modern art. But no 
personification of abstract notions of innocence, 
or joy, or sorrow, was wanted here : the easy 
and graceful attitude of the lovely children, re- 


Hence a | 


posing side by side in each other’s arms, and 
all but breathing, form too touching a group 
to be viewed without emotion. This exquisite 
production was placed in the Model Room in 
the Exhibition at Somerset House, in the year 
1817, along with the figures of Terpsichore 
and Hebe, by Canova. It is unnecessary to 
eulogize this fine work: the exhibition was 
daily crowded with visitors to behold it; and 
now scarcely a traveller who feels interested in 
such productions, ever passes through Litch- 
field without visiting the cathedral to see this 
masterly specimen of English sculpture. The 
two sisters, who both died young, are repre- 
sented on a couch, which may be regarded as 
the bed of death; yet the vital spark seems to 
be scarcely extinct. A few lines left on the 
monument a short time after it was placed in the 
' cathedral, by one who appears to have felt its 
_ excellence, conveys an accurate idea of the fine 
conception which the sculptor has so exquisitely 
embodied. 


“ How calm in death those infants lie !— 
They seem as they had sunk to rest, 
Then lapsed into eternity, 
When not a sigh disturb’d the breast.” 


No production of genius was ever more gene- 
rally admired, or more liberally praised by all 
who saw it. Poetry and prose were employed 
in its commendation ; it was talked of in every 
company, and panegyrized in every newspaper. 

In the years 1814 and 1815, Chantrey went 
to Paris, and saw the celebrated collection of 
the Louvre on the eve of its dispersion. Here 
he became acquainted with Canova; and when 
| the Roman sculptor visited London, the ac- 
| quaintance was renewed, and continued unin- 
| terrupted until his death. These were to him 
| journeys of infinite importance: during his 
stay in Paris he might be said to live only in 
the Louvre, for there nearly the whole of his 
waking hours were passed. At this memorable 
place he not only studied the peculiar excel- 
lencies of the various works that it contained, 
but he obtained accurate copies of the finest 
statues, with which he enriched his collection 
at his residence in London. His group of 
Laocoén, his Apollo, Antinous, Germanicus, 
Venus de Medici, ‘‘the statue that enchants 
the world,” Diana, and many others, are faith- 
ful resemblances of the originals, and they 
constitute a school for study to which young 
artists were permitted to resort for practice and 
improvement. 

During the whole of this visit to France he 
indulged in his favourite amusement of draw- 
ing, and his sketch-book presents a faithful 
history of his journey. The carriage in which 
he travelled—the postillion that drove it—the 


first bed in which he slept after leaving his na- 
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tive country—the towns through which he suc- 
cessively passed— Paris—its public buildings— 
the garden of the Thuilleries—the interior of 
the Louvre—the picturesque streets and cathe- 
dral of Amiens, were amongst the objects that 
employed his pencil. His drawings are dated; 
his progress may therefore be traced, and the 
route of his travels accurately pointed out. I 
once had the pleasure of looking over his 
sketches immediately after his first tour into 
Scotland, and in addition to the history of his 
journey which they presented, imagination soon 
converted them into a kind of barometer, by 
which to ascertain his mode of living: some of 
them were fixed with tea, a sober beverage— 
some with milk—some with malt liquor—some 
with whiskey—and others with port wine, as 
these various liquids happened to be before him. 

In the autumn of 1819 he went to Italy, for 
the purposes of observation and improvement. 
Not wishing to have his time occupied in re- 
ceiving and returning visits, he travelled pri- 
vately, in company with an English gentleman, 
John Read, Esq., who resided at the village 
where Chantrey was born. During this ex- 
cursion he devoted almost every hour to the 
study of objects intimately connected with his 
professional pursuits. While at Rome, he 
generally received that marked attention which 
Italy invariably bestows on men eminent in 
art; but he shunned as much as possible every 
thing like parade or ceremony, nor did he per- 
mit the many courtesies he experienced to 
abstract his attention from those studies which 
had induced him to visit Italy. During his 
stay at Rome he was made a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke, as a compliment to his 
talents and an acknowledgment of his rank 
in art. 


Previously to this journey he had been long 
in the habit of sketching from nature; it was 
one of his greatest gratifications, and in trans- 
mitting the minute detail as well as the more 
obvious features of a scene to paper, he had 
wonderful facility, which during his tour in 
Italy he still farther improved. While in Rome, 
that exquisite poet, Thomas Moore, was one 
of his associates : they visited Canova’s sculp- 
ture-gallery together, and were delighted with 
the many beautiful groups and images which 
his fine imagination had called into existence 
and arrayed in grace and loveliness. Moore, 
in his Fables for the Holy Alliance and Rhymes 
on the Road, where he apostrophises the genius 
of Canova, has a beautiful allusion to Chan- 
trey’s admiration of his talents. 

“ Wonderful Artist! praise like mine, 
Though springing from a soul that feels 


Deep worship of those works divine, 
Where Genius all his light reveals— 


Is little to the words that came 

From him*—thy peer in Art and Fame. 
Whom I have known, by day, by night, 
Hang o’er thy marble with delight— 
And while his lingering hand would steal 
O'er every grace the taper's rays,+ 

Give thee, with all the generous zeal, 
Such master spirits only feel— 

That best of fame—a rival's praise.” 

Chantrey returned to England confirmed and 
strengthened in his own notions and conceptions 
of art, of which many admirable specimens 
have since appeared from his hands. Contem- 
plating his progress, and studying the peculiar 
character uf his works, I am sometimes in- 
clined to suppose that had he been placed by 
fortune in a situation more propitious, he might 
not have attained his present eminence in his 
profession. He had formed his style, disciplined 
his fancy, and settled his own feelings of art, 
before he emerged from obscurity; and the 
emotions which he experienced on beholding 
the Elgin marbles was only a deeper and more 
intense continuation of what he felt in his little 
lonely room in Sheffield. Had he been otherwise 


situated, his strong natural good sense might | 


not have preserved him from being a copyist of 
other men’s labours, and the contemplation of 
the divine productions of antiquity, instead of 
inspiring him with the conception of something 
truly great and English, such as Phideas would 
have imagined and executed, had he been of 
London and not of Athens, might only have 
impressed him with the wish to steal with dis- 
cernment, and have taught him to look at 
nature through the eyes of other men. 


* * * * 


Chantrey’s monumental groups and statues in 
bronze and marble, are scattered in profusion 
throughout the cathedrals, churches, libraries, 
and sculpture galleries of Britain and her fo- 
reign dependencies, and an enumeration of even 
the most striking of these, or of the most cele- 
brated among his portrait-busts, (a department 
of the art in which he was unrivalled), would 
swell this notice to an impracticable length. 

“The claims of Sir Francis Chantrey to 
the gratitude and admiration of his coun- 
trymen,” says a writer in the Athenzum, 
“rest less upon the multitude of works which 
he has bequeathed to them, than on the 
beneficial influence which his example has ex- 
ercised on our native School of Sculpture. 
Emphatically English in his modes of thinking 
—which led him in his treatment to discard at 
once, as unsuited to the country for which he 
had to work, all those models which have long 


* Chantrey. 


+ Canova always showed his fine statue, the Venere Vinci 
tricc, by the light of a small candle. 
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had a sort of prescriptive connexion with his 
art, he sought to apply his powers to the illus- 
tration of the times, scenes, and feelings amid 
which he lived. His inspiration had in it no- 
thing of a foreign air—and his genius was con- 
tent to clothe itself in the costume of the land 
which produced it. ‘* He is no idealist,’—to 
quote from a former character of him—* and 
refuses to deal with abstractions ; but under- 
takes at the same time to show the world that 
there may be much poetry without them.” 
The same power which, amongst the realists 
of England and the nineteenth century, has 
enabled him to seize and illustrate that which 
is beautiful and touching in their modes of life 
or feeling, would amid the hills of Greece,— 
where those abstractions were a religion, and 
all natural scenes, as well as moral impressions, 
were haunted by them—have produced works 
which his countrymen might have worshipped, 
as fit representatives of their Gods, and such 
as those, for the sake of which the world yet 
bows before the charm of their high and spi- 
ritual mythology. In the brave and steady 
course which Chantrey has pursued, he has 
unquestionably deprived himself of the aids to 
be derived from a class of ideas, beautiful in 
themselves, and sanctioned by the long pre- 
scriptive tenure of cultivated opinion and edu- 
cated feeling. It was hardly likely that he, 
who felt himself strong enough to work without 
such resources, should do otherwise than reject 
with scorn the more meretricious and vulgar 
auxiliaries which, in the shape of conventional 
and soulless allegories, were the bastard off- 
spring of those older ‘“‘ thoughts divine,” and 
had so long cumbered an art at all times in one 
shape or another considered peculiarly allegori- 
cal. To native, and to natural sentiment alone 
—not in any of her separate forms, generalized 
and idealized and crowned a goddess—but to 
the illustration of her individual doings, and 
the expression of her home sentiments, he has 
devoted his powers. In the arena which he 
has marked out for himself, he stands first and 
almost unchallenged,—nor do we hope ever, on 
that ground, to see him greatly excelled. It 
will be understood as following naturally, from 
what we have stated, that he has superiors in 
other styles of sculpture ;—all we contend for, 
and enough for his glory, is, that he is master 
of his ‘ own.”—But while our great sculptor 
rejected the classic models as regarded the ma- 
terials of their composition, he retained the 
severe and perfect purity of their manner :—in 
what is artistically called the manipulation of 
his marble, he had few rivals at home or abroad, 
and perhaps no superior. This simpler and 
purer style of art, and this more careful mani- 
pulation, the example of his practice and suc- 


cess has diffused very generally throughout that 
modern British school, of which it might not 
be too much to call him the founder. Sound 
principles, a more general intelligence of the 
meanings and resources and limits of the art, 
and careful workmanship, are spreading among 
the rising classes of our sculptors; and these, 
the gifts to Chantrey of his native good sense, 
are his most valuable bequest to posterity. In 
another respect, it may be said that Chantrey 
has not done for art, among his countrymen, 
either by his teaching or example, what most 
it needs—that he has not enforced (if, as can 
scarcely be doubted, he understood) the lesson, 
as much wanting as any of those others that he 
taught. The habit of receiving and executing 
ahost of single and detached commissions— 
sometimes, perhaps, from abroad, for a group 
or statue to be placed in some locality unknown 
to him—prevented the due recognition of the 
great principle, unity, and helped the practical 
error which, in England particularly, breaks 
up Art into sections or parcels; assigning one 
to the sculptor, another to the architect, ano- 
ther to the painter, and so on, forgetting that 
they are, in fact, but so many parts of one 
great whole ;—leading in the particular depart- 
ment, over which Chantrey presided, to the 
neglect of what is called architectonic sculpture. 
No doubt, in his own individual practice, his 
sense of harmony and fitness led this great 
sculptor to communicate, as far as he could, to 
his groups and figures, the sentiment and cha- 
racter due to the place in which they were 
erected, and the accessories by which they were 
to be surrounded. But still, he missed the 
opportunity of enforcing broadly and systema- 
tically that truth which the English school has 
yet to learn, and conform to, ere it shall achieve 
all the triumphs for which the other lessons 
taught by Chantrey has helped to prepare it. 

The sudden and premature death of this emi- 
nent sculptor has left, no doubt, a number of 
unexecuted commissions to find their comple- 
tion at other hands :—and, if it be true that the 
retirement of the elder Westmacott from the 
professorship, and his absence for two years 
past from the Exhibition of the Royal Acade- 
my, be evidence of a design to withdraw from 
the labours of the profession, two such vacan- 
cies in its ranks will yield a large amount of 
patronage to be divided amongst those who are 
best prepared to fill them. As a bust maker, 
Behnes has long been second only to Chantrey 
himself, and has already shared no inconsidera- 
ble portion of the commissions given for that 
form of portrait—and, in monumental sculp- 
ture, Baily and the younger Westmacott may 
both look for increased business from the losses 
which the art has to deplore. Among the pub- 
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lic works left unfinished by Sir Francis Chan- 
trey’s death, the Wellington Testimonial, in- 
tended to be erected in the City, is in a forward 
state—while those to Sir David Wilkie and 
Mrs. Siddons are probably not begun. In the 
various speculations which are hazarded on the 
subject of these works, we think it must be 
premature as yet to adopt any ;—but we may 
mention that which states that, in Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s imperfect state of health, Mr. Weeks 
has for some time had the entire execution of 
the models which have been prepared by the 
deceased sculptor, and that the completion of 
the Wellington Testimonial, even to its ud un- 
guem touch, is safe in his hands.” 


THE MODE OF PASSING BILLS IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 

The course of proceeding for the purpose of 
procuring the passing of a public bill is this :— 
The member who proposes to introduce it, 
places on the notice-book of the house a notice 
of his intention to move for leave to do so, on 
a particular day. On that day the notice is 
printed in the paper of the proceedings of the 
house, which is circulated daily among the 
members for their guidance, and which may 
be regularly procured by the public at the 
‘* Vote-office,” in Abingdon-street, on the pay- 
ment of a small sum sessionally. When the 
turn of the member in question comes, accord- 
ing to the number of his notice on the paper, 
the Speaker calls upon his name, and he briefly 
states the object of the measure which he pro- 
poses to introduce. He then formally moves 
for leave to introduce the bill, and the usual 
custom is to grant it, as a matter of course ; 
in which case the name of some other member 
is associated with his, at his own suggestion, 
to be responsible with him for the conduct of 
the bill. It sometimes happens, however, that 
another member regards the principle of the 
bill as pernicious, in which case it is quite com- 
petent to him to divide the house; but the 
more usual course in such cases is for the mem- 
ber to be satisfied with entering his protest 
against the principle, while assenting, for 
courtesy’s sake, to the introduction of the 
measure. When the proposed measure involves 
questions of great national importance, another 
course is sometimes adopted, but seldom with 
any effect, unless by the leader of the minis- 
terial party or the opposition. It consists in 
moving a resolution in a committee of the whole 
house, to the effect that such or such a prin- 
ciple should form the basis of their legislation. 
If this be agreed to, a measure is immediately 


framed upon that and 

with the same form as on other occasions. In 
the previous case, on leave being given to bring 
in the bill, the member who introduces it, gen- 
erally at the close of the evening, travels down 
to the bar, and, having caught the speaker's 
eye, holds up his bill. He is then desired to 
‘bring it up,” which he does, placing it in the 
hands of the clerk at the table. It is then 
‘read a first time,” as a matter of course, and 
ordered to be read a second time on a particu- 
lar day. It is not really read through, but 
only its title; and it is then at once sent off to 
be printed, in order that all the members may 
see it before the second reading comes on. 
The second reading is usually the occasion for 
the great trial of strength on the measure, if it 
be opposed. Those who are averse to its prin- 
ciple, deliver their objections to it then, and, if 
they think fit, divide the house. If the oppo- 
nents prevail, there is an end of the bill; if 
the supporters prevail, it is generally the 
courteous course to offer no further opposition 
to the principle, but to wait for the committee, 
and oppose the details. But where a very de- 
termined opposition is maintained, it is not 
unusual to oppose even the going into com- 
mittee. Going into committee on a public bill, 
is similar to going into committee of supply. 
The speaker leaves the chair, and Mr. Green 
assumes it. This is called a committee of the 
whole house, and they proceed at once to con- 
sider the bill clause by clause, and the oppo- 
nents move their amendments. If the amend- 
ments are of a nature to neutralise the principle 
and they are carried, it is generally aban- 
doned; if they are harmless, or if they fail, 
a day is named for the third reading, the 
amendments having been previously reported 
to the house, when it is the custom to sanction 
them. The bill, as amended in committee, is 
reprinted and again circulated among members. 
On the day fixed for the third reading, the op- 
ponents of the bill can again make a motion to 
reject it; but, if they fail, the bill is nominally 
read again, and ‘‘passed.” It is then sent up 
to the House of Lords. If the Lords make 
any amendments, it is sent down again with 
those amendments for the Commons’ approval. 
If they reject them, what is called a ‘“ confer- 
ence” takes place. Each house appoints two | 
or three members to be “ managers” of the 
conference for them respectively. These draw 
up reasons pro and con, and a compromise is 
usually come to. If not, the bill must be 
abandoned. If the bill passes both Houses, 
it is then laid before the Sovereign for approval, | 
when it becomes law. The Sovereign has the | 

power to reject, but not to alter, an act of the | 
two other branches of the legislature. 
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One remark may be made on the foregoing 
outline of the course of business. Jealousy of 
the possible encroachments of power or corrup- 
tion is always the distinguishing feature of a 
popular assembly. So also in the House of 
Commons we see that the facilities for impeding 
the progress of a measure are studiously mul- 
tiplied. There are no less than nine oppor- 
tunities afforded for getting rid of it:—1. On 
moving for leave ; 2. Onbringing it in; 3. On 
the first reading; 4. On the second reading ; 
5. On the motion to go into committee; 6. In 
committee; 7. On bringing up the report; 
8. On the third reading; 9. On the motion 
that the bill do pass. It seldom happens, 
however, that a bill introduced by a private 
member is pressed beyond the second reading, 
if defeated then ; and on the other hand, if the 
principle be affirmed by the house agreeing to 
the second reading, the bill is generally suc- 
cessful afterwards. This observation does not 
apply to measures of state policy, which are 
made matters of contest between the great 
parties, as they are generally contested at almost 
every stage. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


The form of passing private bills through the 
house is similar to that adopted with public 
bills. A private bill is required, when for the 
purpose of effecting any change in roads, 
canals, &c., it is found necessary to interfere 
with private property. This can only be done 
by Parliament. The parties who are desirous 
of obtaining the bill apply to a functionary 
called a Parliamentary agent, who prepares it, 
and gives the necessary notice on the books of 
the house, at what is called the. private-bill 
office, of the intention of the parties to intro- 
duce the bill on a particular day. In the case 
of a private bill it is not necessary for a member 
to have leave from the house to introduce it; 
but some member must always take charge of 
the measure after its first introduction. If 
there be no opposition to the measure, it passes 
as a matter of course; but, in order to guard 
against abuse, the parties advocating the bill, 
are compelled to give notice to all those whose 
property or interests will be affected by it, in 
order that they may oppose it if they think fit. 
The form of proceeding with a private bill is 
exactly the same as that with a public bill up to 
the committee ; but instead of its being consi- 
dered by a committee of the whole house, it is 
referred to a select committee, or, as it is some- 
times called ‘a committee up stairs’—or, in 
other words, to fifteen members selected for 
their local knowledge of the subject, who 
inquire into the merits of the bill, and report to 
the house what amendments they think neces- 


sary. The mover of the bill is generally made 
chairman, and he prefaces the report. Five of 
the members are sufficient to form a quorum 
and to transact the business; they examine 
witnesses, whose attendance they can compel, 
and they have also power to call for all papers, 
&c. which they may require. With the ex- 
ception of the difference between this select 
committee and the committee of the whole 
house, all the other proceedings on private 
bills are exactly similar to those adopted with 
public bills, and they have the same authority. | 
Great abuses, however, prevail in the details of 
these proceedings, and the attention of the 
house has recently been directed to their 
removal.—Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion. 


THE COMIC ALMANACK FOR 1842. 


(“ Rigdum Funidos, Gent.” presents us this year with an 
“ ephemeris in jest and earnest” no ways inferior to his 
former Annuals, and the inimitable George Cruikshank is 
as humourous as ever. The facetious manner in which 
the “remarkable eveuts” of the months are announced 
is quite irresistible, and the marginal illustrations are ex- 

uisite caricatures on the passing events of the day; with 
the 14th of March, for instance, the day on which the 
destruction of the Falls of Niagara was reported to have 
occurred, we have the following poetical comment:— 


“Twas said that the Falls, with a terrible din, 
Had fall’n from their perch on high; 
But now it falls out that they ne'er fell in, 
And so ‘twas a fals-i-ty 
‘Tis shocking to spread such news apall-ible, 
About these Falls, which are still infall-ible.” 


Besides these, the Almanack is enriched with twelve illustra- 
tions of the months, in Cruikshank’s happiest style, which 
are accompanied with as many wilty sketches in prose and 
verse, From these we select 

THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE; OR, POLY- 

TECHNIC POND-ERINGS ELABORATED IN THE 
BELL. | 


Mr. Green is, with all deference to the gen- 
tleman of another colour who generally assumes 
that title, the real Prince ofthe Air. He rides 
upon the whirlwind where he lists : the atmos- 
phere welcomes him with hail! and the bridled 
tempest offers him its rains. If the perfection 
of the science of aerostation be so perfectly 
within his grasp, it is plain the elements must 
long since have yielded: he knows all their 
economies, and regards the zephyrs as familiar 
airs. The mischievous wind, so often pre- 
suming on its intangibility, by committing all 
sorts of depredations, and then scudding off, is 
compelled to confess its inability to cope with 
him, and to own the presence of ‘ Green in its 
eye.” Hecate is, compared to him, a dull, 
powerless agent ; for his spirits do not wait for 
him on the rather uncertain tenement of a 
foggy cloud,—which, from its surchargement 
with aqueous vapour in suspension, stands a 
chance of converting them into weak grog— 
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but lie neck and heels at the bottom of his car, 
assimilating, in their nature, to bottle imps. 
When other people call a coach, he unconcern- 
edly takes a fly, and floats up like down. 
Other blessings attend his aérial wanderings. 
His champagne and stout are sureto be up ; his 
cold pheasant is palatably high ; and his other 
refreshments range far above all imitations. 
He takes leave of the world, not as an anchorite, 
but to enter a livelier grade of superior society, 
moving in an elevated position; and bears, with 
philosophical indifference, the wide reverses of 
his existence, from the most rapid rise to a 
subsequent decline and fall; although, at the 
same time, no man has more uniformly good 
prospects. We only wonder how he can 
tolerate our dull earth, and wager he never 
feels so secure with the flags of the pavement, 
as he does with those of his own balloon. His 
very nature must have been reduced to what 
it works in—the atmosphere: and those who 
may eventually succeed to his possessions, can 
be no other than the Airshire legatees. The 
rise and fall of the stocks affect him not—his 
own keep pace with his situation; and the 
glance of his eye sweeps the whole range be- 
neath him with a bird's-eye wipe. There are 
but few difficulties on earth that he cannot 
grapple with. His balloon is his substantial 
and impregnable castle in the air, which he has 
built himself: and he always has his wits about 
him cool and collected, though, like a wool- 
gathering ruminator, he is constantly in the 
clouds. Although Mr. Green was long con- 
nected with the Polytechnic Institution, where 
his aeronautic whirligigs used to demonstrate 
the power he had acquired in guiding balloons, 
we are convinced he never went down ina 
diving bell, for he would have been, literally, 
out of his element; unless the galvanic experi- 
ments at the same time could have chemically 
decomposed the water around it into its con- 
stituent gases, and he would then have gone 
aloft with his darling hydrogen. We once saw 
him contemplating the diving bell ; but it was 
with the air of an eagle of the sun gazing at a 
dabchick, apparently lost in wonder, not at the 
machine, but at the eagerness of the visitors 
to descend into it, to the chilly depths of the 
tank. It was evident that he no more regarded 
them as of his own species, than the brilliant 
libelluna, rising in the sunshine, owns the im- 
mature chrysalis, lying at the bottom of the 
pool. 

We ourselves, who are not a prey to such 
flights of ambition, hold the Polytechnic In- 
stitution, and its million wonders, in especial 
reverence from beginning to end, and think it 
fortunate that its professors live in enlightened 
times, or they would be assuredly burnt for 


necromancers, and form their own fire-clouds ; 
producing photographic shadows of themselves, 
by the glare of their own faggots. Not being 
inclined to soar aloft, we rather approve of the 
diving bell, and often pay it a visit. It affords 
matter of gratification to everybody. ‘The 
scientific man goes down to measure the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere upon the drums of his 
ears, and see the displacement of water by air ; 
the sight-seer and curiosity-hunter, to ex- 
perience a novel sensation; the hair-brained 
lounger, fresh from Regent-street, with his 
little stick and blotting-paper-coloured Chester- 
field, to ‘‘ put up a lark,” although the bottom 
of a tank of water is certainly rather an unlikely 
place to find such a creation ; and the lover of 
display, to gratify a trifle of ambition in be- 
coming the pro-tempore lion of the place, as 
he emerges from the bell on its emersion from 
the water, in the bright eyes of the pretty girls 
who are looking down on his subaqueous ven- 
ture from the galleries above. 

The diving bell, in the present era of com- 
pound progressive science, is only in its infancy 


—its tinkle will, ere long, be changed to a toll: 
we speak metaphorically, and do not allude to 
the shilling paid for entrance. We have passed 
the adventures in the picture which illustrates 
the article in the Encyclo- 
peedias ; representing two gentlemen, who have | 
secured places inside, holding air-tubes, and | 
one, more venturesome, who has strolled to 
take a cold without, carrying a small bell on his | 
head, and a boat-hook in his hand, amidst rocks 
and sea-weeds. Bolder schemes are in pro- 
gress. The bell will open a new line for tra- 
vellers to the Antipodes, by going right through 
the sea at once, and thus curtailing the journey 
by the geometrical relation which the diameter 
bears to half the circumference. Neither should 
we be surprised if people, addicted to go down 
to watering-places, go down at once to the 
very bottom, and choose waterproof summer 
villas on the beds of our lakes and rivers, 
exempt from land-iax and ground-rent ; when, 
stationed in the water, they fling defiance at 
the law of the land. Such a position would be 
a fitting site whereon Father Mathew and his 
proselytes could erect a temple to the Genius 
of Teetotalism. 

We need not add, it will take some time to 
bring the public mind to an idea of the security 
of these abodes. The shilling’s-worth of flurry 
and ear-ache, which the adventurers purchase 
so readily, still, however, finds a rapid sale. 
We descended, the other day, with a lady who 
had a great deal of the former commodity for 
her money. Her fright was extreme, when 
the huge monster that contained us first swung 
off its perch ; and, when its mouth touched the 
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water, she gave way to the wildest dcancis 

_even to attempt breaking the windows with her 
parasol. The only moment of security she 
| experienced was when she reached the bottom. 
| Here she fairly jumped down off her seat, on 

which it had required great exertion to retain 
| ‘her, and begged to be left where she was, now 

' she had once reached the ground again, observ- 
| ing, we might go back in “the bell “Tf we chose, 
but, for her part, she perterred substantial 
| footing to again trusting herself in such a crack- 
! me-crazy vehicle. 


| 
{ 
| CHIMNEY SWEEPING. 


The time is now drawing near that is to put 
an end to the employment of children in sweep- 
_ing chimneys, and it therefore becomes the im- 
| perative duty of every one to see whether his 
|chimneys require adapting to the use of the 
machine, and whether there are persons in the 
neighbourhood into whose hands the machine, 
| which was submitted to the Parliamentary Com- 
| mittee may be safely put, as it will be too ate when 
the act comes into operation, and the informers 
are catching at the penalties all over the coun- 
try, to make those arrangements which ought 
to have been settled in the the two years al- 
lowed by the Legislature for that purpose. If 
any district is without an experienced mechani- 

cal chimney-sweeper, the inhabitants should 
select an honest intelligent man, and send him 
to London or elsewhere, to be instructed in 
the use of the machine, or serious consequen- 
ces may arise ; and after he is taught, he should 
be furnished with the brushes and other tools 
that he will want. A clever man would acquire 
the necessary information in a week or ten 
days, at a cost in London of from twenty to 
thirty shillings. Straight chimneys, or chim- 
neys nearly straight, want no alteration, and 
will only require an intelligent operator accus- 
tomed to the use of the machine, but it is of 
immense importance that this should be provi- 
ded for. Some chimneys have an angle in them 
which prevents their being swept from the fire- 
place, although the same chimney may very 
generally be effectually cleaned from the top. If 
the chimney is carried up much above the roof, 
so as to make it unsafe for the man to reach 
the chimney-pot, a soot-door, in a strong iron 
frame, fifteen inches by twelve inches, should 
be placed in the chimney, about three feet 
above the gutter, where the man can stand 
safely, and through which door the machine 
may be worked up >and down with perfect se- 
curity, and boards, two feet wide, should be 
permanently fixed upon the roof, with ledges 
nailed across them after the manner of a 


chicken- ladder, if the man has to cross the 
slates. If going to the top of the house is ob- 
jected to, the same kind of soot-door, placed 
two feet from the angle in the horizontal part 
of the chimney, will overcome the difficulty. 
The soot-door ought not to be placed in the 
angle, that is, under the upright part, because 
in that case the soot which falls down is found 
to fly out unpleasantly, from having nothing 
to confine it. These soot-doors should, of 
course, be placed on the outside of the house, 
if possible, and generally this may be done ; 
but a little care and a little ingenuity will point 
out a place in the inside, if necessary, and this, 
too, without danger or inconvenience. If the 
wall is battered, it will be desirable to cut away 
the laths to a greater extent than the door re- 
quires, so as to admit of common tiles being 
cemented round the door, and these being 
brought out to the surface of the wall, will be 
found much better, and of course much safer, 
than the ragged ends of the laths, and the 
hollowness connected with them. If the part 
is in sight, a double door is recommended, the 
inner one to confine the soot and heat, and the 
other to take the paint of the apartment, both 
being air-tight, as they will be if properly 
made. It sometimes happens that a chimney 
runs under the floor of a room; if so, this 
may be the most convenient place for inserting 
the soot-door in the solid brickwork of the 
chimney; and a trap-door even with the floor 
will give direct access to it afterwards. It may 
be necessary to introduce trimmers in the joists, 
so as to keep the iron-work and the wood-work 
sufficiently apart. The space between the iron 
door and the flooring boards may also be filled 
with sand if any danger is apprehended, though 
there can be none if the work is well executed. 
If these doors are objected to, the chimney 
may be opened, and the angle or angles round- 
ed off, which will be a complete cure, unless 
there are long horizontal parts; if there are, 
the doors give the chimney-sweeper more power 
over the soot lying in such places, although 
the chimney can be safely swept from the top, 
if the angles are sufficiently rounded off, not- 
withstanding the flatness. Many crooked 
chimneys are made so, that they may all come 
out in the centre of the building. These chim- 
neys are frequently straight till they reach the 
roof of the house, where doors can be placed 
with perfect ease; or the chimney may be car- 
ried straight through the roof at a moderate 
cost, if it is preferred. It will be found neces- 
sary to remove the four bits of slate, which 
many persons have placed at the top of their 
chimneys in some country towns, and to sub- 
stitute the more sightly chimney-pot, because 
the points of these slates catch the brush which 
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forms part of the machine, and because the 
brittleness of the slate, and the slight hold it 
has of the chimney, lead to other inconveni- 
ences. The coring of chimneys can be effec- 
tually done by leaving three bricks out in the 
shelving slanting part of the chimney, through 
which the bricklayer can remove the deposit 
and put in the bricks, and make it all good 
when that is done. Those who feel the impor- 
tance of ths foregoing remarks, and may wish 
for information, and those who desire to make 
slight alterations in their chimneys, under the 
guidance of persons who have had some expe- 
rience, or who may wish to have the most ap- 
proved soot-doors, are advised to correspond 
with Mr. Glass, Fore-street, London, from 
whom they can obtain every direction.—Plain 
Hints on Chimney-sweeping as connected with 
the \st of July, 1842. 


The Mind, and other Poems. 
Swain. 


By Charles 
London: Tilt and Bogue. 1841. 


The spirited publishers of the ‘ Illustrated 
English Classics,” have, in the superb work 
before us, given still higher promise of what 
they can accomplish in typographical excel- 
lence, and in exquisite pictorial embellish- 
ments. Although not one of the series of 
their editions “‘ of the Standard Classic Au- 
thors of England,” it requires not a_ seer’s 
power to predict that the poetry of Charles 
Swain is destined to take an honourable 
rank among British Bards. This volume con- 
tains an extension of his principal poem, 
“The Mind,” which now consists of four 
parts, each containing about fifty stanzas, 
a length which precludes any extended notice 
in a weekly Journal. 

The argument of the first division, or analy- 
sis, as it is with greater propriety designated, 
sets forth the Divine and imperishable nature 
of the mind, illustrated by its creative powers, 
its dominion over matter, and its power over 
the passions, as demonstrated by the influence 
of oratory, painting, and poesy, and affords 
the poet occasion to refer to the great mas- 
ters of those arts in ancient and modern times. 
He thus apostrophises Mrs. Hemans :— 

Thine is the song to fill the mother’s heart 

Whose children bless thee—Hemans—rourd her knee :— 
Thine is the gifted page that can impart 

A beanty born of immortality ! 

The temple—shrine—aud trophied urn—to thee 

Were themes enduring! Where’er Grief had trod, 
Or Hope fled tired from human misery, 


Thou stood’st with song uplifted to thy God 
Thou sooth’dst the mourners tears e'en by the sod. 


The second part of the poem pursues the 


same theme, and shews that, without the gift 
of mind, it were impossible that we should 
have had any conception of grandeur, subli- 
mity, delicacy, or beauty. After glancing at 
sculpture and music, the poet gives an episodi- 
cal instance of heroic fortitude in woman, and 
concludes with the proofs disclosed by modern 
astronomers of the mighty achievements of 
Mind.” 


But we will on with those 
Who have an age beyond their being’s day,— 
Mount with our Newton where light ever flows ; 
See him unveil its marvels—and- display 
The hidden richness of a single ray! 
Unfold its latent hues like blossoms shed, 
Or flowers of Air, outshining flowers of May !— 
A luminous wreath in rainbow beauty spread, 
The noblest Fame could weuve round starry Newton's head, 
* * * * - * * * * 
The architecis of intellectual worlds!— 
Mortal's imagination ne'er contained 
The opening grandeur which yon vault unfurls, 
Yet Newton's mind that wond'rous trame explained, 
Revealed the secret influence which retained 
The planets in their orbits :—his bold hand 
The gloomy gates of superstition chained, 
The boundless firmament triumphaut spanned, (planned! 
And traversed without chart the works which God had 


Then, in the glorious company of Spheres 
Confess His glory who conceived their birth; 
Let not the splendour which around appears 
Eclipse the splendour whence they drew their worth ; 
Nor let proud Earth hide Him who made the Earth! 
Who, in supreme intelligence enthroned, 
Call’d nature forth from dark and utter dearth. 
No!—still *mongst human errors unatoned, 
In God's creation, still be never God disowned. 


In the third division of the poem the writer 
sweetly discourses of the wondrous powers of 
the imagination, dilates upon the spiritual 
gracefulness and beauty of the fairy mythology, 
and expatiates on the delightful association 
awakened by the influence of flowers upon 
memory and fancy. 


Ye poetry of woods! romance of fields! 
Nature's imagination bodied bright ! 
Earth's floral page, that high instruction yields! 
For not—oh, not alone to charm our sight 
Gave God your blooming forms—your looks of light : 
Ye speak a language which we yet may learn 
A divination of mysterious might! 
And glorious thoughts may angel eyes discern, (turn, 
Flower-writ in mead and vale,—where'er inan's footstep, 
* * * * * * * * * 


Hearts—cold amidst the beautiful and grand 
When spring her leaves and dewy garland throws, 
And hangs her rainbow banners o'er the land 
In triumph o'er her oft defeated foes! 
Yes, hearts—shut to the fragrance of the rose, 
To which the stars are silent from their dome ;— 
Still throb to bless—to poetry—with those (roam 
Sweet infunt flowers—from whom their thoughts ne'er 
The cherub kiss—the love—the poetry of home! 


Our poet proceeds to illustrate the creative 
genius of man in the triumphs of science, its 
subordination to commerce, and its employ- 
ment as an instrument destined to humanise 
the world, extending instruction and intelli- 
gence to the most remote and uncultivated 
shores, and linking mankind in one vast bond 
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of mutual benefit and interest. On this noble 
base he then erects a monumental trophy to 
the genius of Frankitn, Wart, and Darton, 
and wrapt in the contemplation of the powers 
of Mind as developed in these master spirits, he 
exclaims— 


Exquisite spirit!—if thine aspect here 
Is so magnificent ; if on earth thou art 
Thns admirable ; in thy sainted sphere, 
What newer glories wilt thou not impart ? 
What powers, what unknown faculties may dart 
Like sunlight through the heaven of thy mould! 
What rich endowments into life may start! 
What hidden splendours may'st thou not unfold (told! 
Which earthly eyes ne'er viewed, which human tongue ne'er 
When time stands mute before eternity, 
And the God-gifted Mind, new filled with light 
From living fountains, glorified and free, 
Soars in transcendant majesty and might, 
An angel in its first immortal flight ! 
Gazing upon the heaven of heavens. to find 
The bliss of wings, the eestacy of sight! 
A glory amidst glories of its kind— 
A disembodied soul—a recreated mind! 
Then—and then only—may the clouds that hide 
The stars of inspiration burst away ; 
Then may the gates of knowledge open wide; 
And genius find its own eternal ray : 
Oh! for the coming of that future day ! 
The spirit light—the intellectual dower 
The melody of that undying lay— 
The bliss—the bloom of that Elysian bower— 
Wlien time shall breath no more—when tombs have lost 
{their power ! 
The fourth and concluding part is devoted 
to the metaphysical constitution of the Mind as 
the fountain of thought,—the divinity of its 
source as opposed to the materialism of a mis- 
called philosophy. The purely spiritual cha- 
racter of Memory, Perception, and Reflection 
are then graphically illustrated. These views 
are admirably followed up and sustained by a 
reference to the influence of Christianity upon 
the destiny of Man—the power of the Mind 
when fortified by religion—its conquest over 
difficulties, and its triumph amidst torture and 
death, of both of which, John Knox, before 
the Lords of the Congregation, affords an 
appropriate instance. The sublime impres- 
sions, and the hallowed refinement and love- 
liness of the Sabbath, present a succession of 
delightful pictures, which are thus introduced :— 
Light of the Sabbath—soul-awakening morn ! 
hou mirror of the mystery above !— 
Oh sainted day, on prophet pinions borne, 
How waits the heart ag Arreary rest to prove;— 
How longs the soul with Deity to move 
And drink thy deathless waters !—and to feel 
Thy beauty and thy wisdom, and thy love, 
ublimely o’er the soaring spirit steal, 
Till ope the heavenly gates Jehovah to reveal ! 


Whilst mounting and expanding, the Mind’s wings 
Thus like a seraph’s, reach eternal day ;— 

Futurity its starry mantle flings, 
And shrinks the past an atom in its ray ! 

So mighty—so magnificent—the way 
Which leads to God !—so endless—so sublime, 

The skies grow dark, their grandeur falls awa, 
Before the wordless glory of that clime of time. 
Which feeds with light the suns and thousand worlds 
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_ Hail Sabbath hour !—Hail comforter and guide !— 

Hour when the wanderer, home a blessing sends ; 

Hour when the seaman o'er the surges wide 
To every kindred roof his heart extends !— 

Hour when to all thut mourn thy peace descends ; 
When e’en the captive’s griefs less sternly lower :-— 

Hour when the cross of Christ all life defends ;— 
Hour of Salvation! God’s redeeming hour ! 
Eternity is thine ! and Heaven exalting power ! 


This train of thought naturally leads the 
mind to the contemplation of the endless rest 
of which the earthly Sabbath is but the imper- 
fect emblem, and after a beautiful apostrophe 
to the Star of Bethlehem, the poet thus con- 
cludes :— 


Oh, Mind immortal !—Mind ineffable !— 
Infinite Wisdom of the Godhead known ; 

Soul of all spheres wherever life may dwell 
Eternal Intellect !—Thoughts first, grand throne, 

Thou, who dost stretch thy hand from zone to zone, 
And holdst the fate of empires at thy feet. 

We bless thee, Gop, for boundless mercies shown ! 
We bless thee that the grave holds promise sweet, 
That we, through Death’s dead night, thy saving 

morn shail meet. 


Salvation ! bid this Earth resume the sound !— 
Sing it—ye Forests—lift your boughs in song! 

And thou, vast Ocean—to thine utmost boun 
Swell the bright tidings of the cross along ! 

And you—ye giant mountains—with a tongue 
Majestic as the thunder harp above, 

Sound forth Salvation to the world’s wide throng, 
Again the Ark is saved By Crrist the Dove, 
And Minp redeemed through Gop’s almighty endless 

Love. 


Upwards of sixty ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems,” 
follow, many of which have already appeared 
in the Annuals and other periodicals. We 
select, as appropriate to the season, and illus- 
trative of Mr. Swain’s lighter style, rather 
than on account of its superiority over others, 
that entitled 

KING FROST. 
I. 

King Frost galloped hard from his palace of snow 
To the hills whence the floods dashed in thunder below; 
But he breathed on the waters, that swooned at his will, 
And their clamour was o'er, for the torrent stood still! 
“Ho! ho!" thonght the King, as he galloped along, 
“have stopp'd those mad torrents awhile in their song.” 

IL. 
With pennons high streaming in gladness and pride, 
A fair vessel moved o'er the billowy tide; 
But whilst bold hearts were deeming their perils all past, 
King Frost struck the billows and fetter’d them fast! 
“Ho! ho!” cried the monarch, “ their homes may long wait 
Ere aught, my fine vessel, be heard of your fate !” 

III. 
Through the forest rode he, and the skeleton trees 
Groaned, wither’d and wild, ‘gainst the desolate breeze ; 
And shook their hoar locks as the Frost King flew by, 
Whilst the hail rattled round, like a volley from high! 
“Ho! ho!" shouted he, “ my old sylvans, ye're bare, 
But my minister, Snow, shall find robes for your wear!” 

IV. 


By the convent sped he—by the lone, ruin’d fane, 

ere the castle frown'd wild o'er its rocky domain ; 
And the warder grew pellid, and shook, as in fear, 
As the monarch swept by with his icicle spear! 
Whilst his herald, the Blast, breathed defiance below, 
And hnrrah'd for King Frost and his Palace of Snow! 
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Poetry. 
MARY. 
(From “ Poems of Past Years,” by James Parker.) 


I watched thy wend bering in infancy 

Expand in beauty ‘neath a mother’s eye ; 

I dreamed not then that thou couldst ever be 
Aught but a child to me. 


I mind, of old, in the long summer day, 

I loved to see thee at thy childish play : 

A spell of deeper, yet of gentler power, 
Came with a future hour. 


I watched the bud nnfolding hour by hour, 

Uneonsciously, till it became the flower; . 

I knew, then, thou wert altered ; and I knew 
That I was altered too. 


I loved thee ! ere I knew it, friendship grew 
A name too cold—a holier radiance threw 
Its influence o’er the altar of my heart 

Love only could impart. 


I loved thee !—long concealed within my breast, 
(Like miser’s gold, distarbing all his rest,) 
The secret lay—*twas whispered only when 

I knew I was beloved again. 


Fox-nuntiInG GENTLEMEN, THEIR Estas- 
LISHMENTS, AND THEIR Lapres.—An unso- 
phisticated observer, on his first visit to a hunt- 
ing country, must instantly be struck by the 
magnificence of the establishments, as well as 
by the taste, inventive ingenuity, and scientific 
knowledge displayed in them—the kennels and 
stables built with far more regard to health and 
comfort than the dwelling houses—the dogs 
and horses dieted according to the established 
principles of art—more pains taken with the 
education of a fox-hound than with that of a 
country gentleman fifty years ago; and as 
many delicate attentions lavished on a sick 
hunter by a nursing groom, as a lady of quality 
would receive from Sir Henry Halford or her 
waiting-maid. Then, how painfully would the 
sense of his own insignificance be forced upon 
him by the absorbing character of the pursuit 
—the complete devotion of all around him to 
the master passion—the entire subservience of 
thoughts, feelings, habits, senses, to the pre- 
siding influence and genius of the place! “ Pray, 
my lord,” said Nimrod to the present Duke of 
Cleveland, “is not your kennel here very near 
the house? Does not the savour of the boiler 
sometimes find its way into the drawing-room ?” 
—‘It may,” replied his lordship; ‘‘ but we 
are all too well bred for fox-hunting to mind 
that.” Woe indeed to the wife, sister, or daugh- 
ter, who betrays any feminine weakness in this 


| 


respect! ‘I was once present,” says Nimrod, 
** when an anecdote was told of a gentleman 
having purchased a pack of fox hounds; but, 
on their arrival at his kennel, his wife went 
into fits, in which she continued till the hounds 
were sent back again to their original owner.” 
—‘‘ If my wife had done so,” said Mr. Corbet, 
“I would never have kissed her again till she 
took off her night-cap, and cried Tally-ho.” 
—Edinburgh Review. 


Becears THE OLDEN Time.—There is 
a curious description of the life of a beggar of 
the time of Elizabeth, in the Belman of Lon- 
don, published in 1608. After describing his 
various modes of raising supplies, the writer 
adds, “ The whole kingdom is but his walk, 
a whole cittie is but his parish: in every man’s 
kitchen is his meat drest; in every man’s 
cellar lies his beere; and the best men’s purses 
keep a penny for him to spend.” 


Dr. Berxetty.—As Berkeley, the cele- 
brated author of the immaterial theory, was 
one morning musing in the cloisters of Trinity 
College, Dublin, an acquaintance came up to 
him, and seeing him wrapt in contemplation, 
hit him a smart rap on the shoulder with his 
cane. The doctor starting, called out, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?” His acquaintance looking him 
steadily in the face, replied, “No matter, 
Berkeley.” 

A son of Galen who was very angry when 
any joke was passed on physicians, once de- 
fended himself from raillery by saying,—“I 
defy any person whom I ever attended, to ac- 
cuse me of ignorance or neglect.” ‘“ That you 
may do safely,” replied the wag, “ for you know, 
doctor, dead men tell no tales.” 

Swirt.—Voltaire related to Mr. Sherlock 
an anecdote of Swift. Lady Carteret, wife of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, said to Swift, “ The air 
of Ireland is very excellent and healthy.” “ For 
God’s sake, madam,” said Swift, ‘don’t say 
so in England; for if you do they will certainly 
tax it.” 

Ambition isa lottery, where, however uneven 
the chances, there are some prizes; but in dissi- 
pation every one draws a blank.—Letters of 
Stephen Montague. 
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